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Published by Luther Tucker. _ out the slightest evidence, and respecting those is 
Tenas.—The farmer is published every Satur’ of whom you say you know nothing. Would it | 

day, making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which || t have be lite h d inquiries ? 

 Yuled a Title-page and Index, at the low price of | not have been wellto have made some inquiries ? | 


$2,50, or $2,00if payment is made at the time of | —or even have addressed me on the subject? 


Nortuampron, Dec. 19, 1836. 


To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer > 
Your paper of the 3d inst. has been handed 
me, in which you have indulged in certain atric. 


subscribing. 


if All su 
volume, Jan.1, or withthe half volume, Julyl. No 
subscription taken for less than six months, 


first, second, and third volumes. 


‘cf Tue Mowrrnry Genesee Farmer is | 


nade up of selections from this paper,and publishe 
on the first ofeach month, forming, with Title-page 


and Index, an annualvolume of 200 pages, atthe | 
iow price of Firry Cexrsa year, payablealways in } 


udvance. 
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(cz This number complctes the 6th volume 
of the Genesee Farmer. 
page will be printed next week, and forwarded 
to subscribers. 
will appear on the first Saturday in January in 
an enlarged form. {t‘7- Those who wish to dis. 
continue their subscriptions should immediately 


give notice to the Postmaster where they receive | 


i. a ' duty it will be to give the | 
their papers, whose duty it will be 188 /and had been the day before at 14° below. 


publisher notice free of postage. No subscriber 


is considered at liberty to stop his paper, without | 


We have in prepa. | ‘ndicati , | 
ration, and shall pablish ia a thw Woubs, 0 com. | every indication of a hardier tree than any we 


plete list of all those who have heretofore dis. have in our country, and better than any I had | 


a settlement of arrearages. 


continued their papers without paying their bills. 


17 There is a large amount due for this paper, 


The first No. of the 7th volume }| 


neatibere weet eudamtence with the || Mr. Huntington I trust is able to answer for 


himself. I will only observe, that if any decep. 


; tion has been practiced, it must rest on my 
‘(C New subscribers can be supplied with the | 


shoulders. 


Has there been any deception im the case ? 
You say positively that there has. May I ask in 
what? (A.}] Wasit that the seed did not vegetate ? 
—or that I intended that it should be received as 


| the Multicaulis? That it did not vegetate as 


i well as could be wished, is most certain—of that 


| I could not be aware, as I had no means of try- 


\ 


ing it—it had every appearance of good seed. 


|| Wasit sold as Multicaulis?{B.] I answer most | 
| decidedly it was not. 


In my search for Multi. 


The Index and Title. ! caulis seed, I was told that it could not be had in 


| Italy or France—-that the tree produced but lit. 


| 


} 
\} 
} 


and we take this opportunity to remind those in. | 


debted that they will do an act of justice, end 
render the publisher a substantial benefit, by re- 
mitting by the first opportunity the sums they 
may severally be indebted for the Farmer. 
ney may be sent by mail at our risk. 


The Monthly Farmer, 

The first volume of this paper is now comple- 
ted, and can be had at this office, stitched in 
printed covers,—price 50 cents. The next vol- 
ume will be enlarged, and the first No. issued on 
the first of January—the price the same as last 
year-—Single copies 50 cents—seven copies $3 
—twelve copies $5—always in advance. 

Mr. Whitmarsh and his Agent. 

We very cheerfully give place to the following 
letters, that Messrs. Whitmarsh and Huntington 
may derive all possible benefit from the publica- 
tion of their statements; and our only regret is, 
that these letters do not afford a more satisfacto- 


ry reply to the statement published in this paper | 


on the 3d inst. Here are the letters, to which 
we append several notes, which we deem neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of the subject : 
Nortuamprron, Dec. 11, 1836. 
L. Tucker, Esq.—Sir : I have read with pain 
an article in your paper of the 3d inst. in which 
you accuse myself and agent, C. P. Huntington, 
Esq. of deeeption—wilful deception—ia the sale 
of Mulberry seed last spring. This, sir, is a 
inost serious charge to make, and that too with. 


Mo. || 


| 
| 


" 








tle seed, and that little could not be depended on ; ' 


but they had a small quantity of Chinese Mul. 
berry seed—which was more hardy than the 

Multicaulis, and better in many respects. I was | 
shown the trees, along side of the Multicaulis, | 
the thermometer then standing at 5° below zero, | 
1! 
compared trees of 3 years old down to those of | 
seed grown in August, with the white, and found | 


seen in my travels—one well calculated for our 
climate—the leayes from 6 to 8 inches, and ve. | 


' ry close jointed. I forwarded the seed to my | 


agent, which he did not receive till my arrival, | 
on the 28th or 29th of April. I immediately | 
caused notice to be given by letters and other. | 
wise, that this was not the Multicaulis, but a dis. | 
tinct variety. Nine-tenths of the seed was pur. | 
chased or delivered to order subsequent to the 

notice. I have now orders from several persons | 


(well acquainted with the facts) for the same kind, 


| which I am daily expecting, and that too in pre. | 
| ference to the Multicaulis, which I now have re- 
| ceived, and which was raised in the Phillipine | 
| Islands —not in France as was supposed by my 
| agent. The nurseryman—who wrote you that 


sweet letter, wishing you to chastise me—could | 
not dis'inguish between that and the White!! | 


Does ho know a white oak from a black | 


oak? I must take Jeave of the subject by re- | 
peating that there has been no deception prac. | 
ticed, and that in my opinion at least the plants | 


_are more valuable than the Maulticaulis, which | 


time will decide. 

As you perhaps will not be willing to credit | 
my assertions respecting the seed, I enclose you. 
the original bill as I received it from the hands 
of the person who signed it, erasing the figures | 
only. 

In publishing the article you have wronged, 
deeply wronged, my agent and myself. I appeal | 
to your sense of honor and justice, and request 
that my letter be inserted in your next number, 
that those interested may form their own opi- 





nions, Respectfully, 
Samugt Wulrmanren. 


tures upon Mr. Whitmarsh and myself in rela. 
tion to the sale of Mulberry seed. Mr. W. in- 
forms me that he has written you, but as you 
| have seen fit to include me in your denuncia. 
| ions, I beg leave to say a few words for myself. 
| As your remarks breathe a spirit of prejudice, 

not to say hostility, I think it would have been 
| more fair had you not prefaced them with de. 
, monstrations of candor and disinterestedness. I 
_ hope you did not intend by these professions to 
| give more point to your poisoned shafts, and 
| though at heart you may fecl reluctant to admit 
| this communication, yet that you will feel bound 
_ by your avowal of impartiality to give to the pub- 
‘lie through your columns a brief statement of 
| facts, so far as I am concerned. 


The adyertisement of the “Chinese Mu!ber- 
ry” which you copy from the Hampshire Gazette 
_of March 28, was ordered by Mr. Whitmarsh 
while in Europe, and its terms and the deserip. 
tion were dictated by him. This was the first 
knowledge I had of his purchasing or intending 
|to purchase seed. I then supposed, as you say 
| others did in your vicinity, that it was the Mul. 
ticaulis. Mr. Whitmarsh did not arrive till 
quite the last of April, and the seed did not come 
to hand till after his arrival. It was not until I 
saw him that I found it was not the Multicaulis, 
and I immediately stated in the Hampshire Ga- 
zette that it wasnot, inthe paragraph which you 
have carefully preserved and copied. (C.) I was 
myself solicitous to dgaway any incorrect impres- 
sions which I had innocently given, and Mr. W. 
also stated expressly, that he did not wish any 
one to take itexcept witha knowledge of the 
facts. This correction would come tothe know- 
ledge of all the readers of the Gazette and of 
all the exchange papers which were requested to 
copy that advertisement, Not only this, I took 
particular pains before any orders had been sup- 
plied,when personal application was made for seed 
spoken for, to state that it was not the Multicau- 
lis, and I so stated where it was sent abroad, [ D.] 
except when the season had so far advanced that 
it was too late for delay, when time had been 
given for the information to be diffused, and 
when I had ascertained that purchasers were al- 
most in every instance as well satisfied with the 
article sold as with the Multicaulis. In ene in- 
stance an individual demanded a return of his 
money because it was not the Multicaulis in so in- 
sulting a manner that I referred him to Mr. Whit- 
marsh. Itis not true, as you state, that an agent 
was despatched to Rochester with the seed. [E.} 
Messrs. Reynolds & Bateham had sent a very 
urgent order, and a gentleman of this town hap- 
pened to be going to Rochester on a visit just as 
the seed arrived, and I requested him to supply 
R. & B.’s order, asa favor tothem. He took a 
few other papers and sold just seven of them and 
no more. He was particularly instructed not to 
sell it as the Multicaulis, and to inform purchas- 








ers that it wasnet the Multicaulis, I have seen 
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————— = 
him to-day, and ho tells mo that he perfectly re- | 
collects those instructions, and that he gave the | 
information to those few who bought of him, | 
and to Reynolds §- Bateham themselves [F’.) This | 
was the only seed delivered or sent away before 
the notice was given in the Gazette that it differ. 
ed from the Multicaulis, that I recollect. 
see then that the foundation en which you rest 
your weightiest charges is removed, and of course | 
tho whole fabric of fulse accusation falls to the | 
ground. Your main charge, so fur as I am con. , 
cerned, is, that this information was not given | 
‘‘ till after the orders had been supplied.” 

Besides the refutation given above, the very 
paragraph you quote from the Gazette of May 


| that itwas bought asthe Morus rnulticaulis, the | 


You | 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


—— 


[B.] We answer that it was, inasmuch as it 
was sold under the advert.soment which Mr. 
Huntington acknowledges decvived him into the 
belief that it was the Morus multicaulis; and 





following statements abundantly show : 
Me. L. Tucker—As you wished to know the 


\ circumstances of my obtaining the Mulberry | 


seed of Mr. Whitmarsh, or his agent, I will state 

them. Mr. Bradley, a gentleman living in this | 
vicinity, informed me that a friend of his, Mr. | 
Fancher, from Northampton, was at his house, 
and that he had some of the Chinese Mulberry | 
seod for sale. I requested Mr. Bradley to ask | 


Dec. 24, 183 { 


setae aes 
ee 
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ee 


berry, or Morus multicaulis; for when a fy 

days afterwards the article in the Northampton 
paper, stating that it was not the Morus multi. 
caulis, was shown him in my presence, he ex 
| pressed his surprise and disappointment, by sa 
| ing he belioved it was all a hoax and deception, 





and suggested sending the secd back to Mr 
Whitmarsh. But on reflection’ we concluded to 
sow it ourselves,and see what the result would be ; 

-? 


| accordingly we sowed it all, excopt one paper 
| and the product was, as has been previously ai 
| ted, nothiag but Italian Mulberry, and but fuw 
of them. Yours respectfully, 

M. B. Bareitas, 


Mr. Fancher purticularly if the seed was the || 
Morus multicaulis, or the Chinese Mulberry,and H 
if he could say that it was such, I would take | 


of the firm of Reynolds & Bateham. 
Ma. ‘Tucker—In answer to your inquiry | 
will state, that at the time I purchased the two 


4, shows its fibity. ‘'hat article begins by say- 


ing— The Chinese ilberry seed which wo 
advertised but a sow Selbactes has come to 
hand, and can bo had by callitisxt our office,” 
c., stating the price, &c., that at the 
Multicaulis, and quoting Mr. Whitmarsh /3%."¢ 
character of the plant. I had previously in- 
formed persons giving orders, (in the Gazette I 
think,) that they would be notified through its 
columns of its arrival. Here then is a para. 
graph for the first time announcing its arrival 
and price, and yet from this paragraph you infer 
that most, if not al’, of the orders had been sup- 
plied! [G@.] The public will judge what your in. 
ferences are worth. They can determine whether 
one would be likely to advertise the arrival of an 
article, afler it had been already sold !—whether 
I should have been at the pains of informing 
persons who had given orders that their seed had 
arrived, when they had it already in their pos- 
acssion! Indeed, it appears from your own state- 
ment, that Reynolds & Bateham know that it | 
was not the Multicaulis, for you s1y that they re. | 
fused to sell it on this account. How could they 
have known it in less than a week after its arri- 
val, except through ourselves? 
tity of seed in a paper, I never weighed or count. 
ed them, relying upon Mr. Whitmarsh, and in 
him I had then, and have now, perfect confi. 
dence. Ho has throughout manifested a zeal, en. 
terprise, and public spirit, rarely to be found. 
Ho has hazarded every thing in the culture of 
silk, except reputation, and that you and your 
backers scem disposed to take from him. 


_ pretences; and Mr Fancher left three papers of | 


As to the quan. | 


' ed to him. 
Asto | 


the character of the plant I do not profess to be | 
a judge, but I am satisfied from the opinion of | 


our best cultivators of trees, that your seedsmen | 
and nurserymen, if they havo not been imposed 
upon by peddlars of spurious seed, are but poor. | 


| of genuine Chinese Mulberry sced and trees, we 


ly fitted to talk about trees, from the cedar down | 


to the hyssop. Yours, &c. 
C. P. Huntineron. 
[A.] The deception charged,consisted in adver. 
tisiag and selling a spurious seed for that of the 


Morus multicaulis; and the deception is explivit- 


tington, where he says: 


| trees, to which we recoived a reply, dated North- 
, arapton, April 13th, stating that Mr. Whitmarsh 


three papers, but if he (Mr. Fancher) had any ! 
doubts of its being the Morus multicaulis or Chi- | 
nese Mulberry, I did not wish totake any of the | 
seed. Mr. Fancher stated to Mr. Bradley, that 
he thought the seed was the Morus multicaulis, | 
and that Mr. Whitmarsh would not impose on | 
any person so much as to sell seeds under false | 


the seed for mé& Mr. Fancher informed Mr. 


Bradley that he had sold four or five papers of ), 


the same kind of seed in Rochester, also twenty. | 
five papers in Utica, and had also sold at different 
places on the route from Northampton to this 
place, and that he had more of the same kind of 
seed for sale. Some days after I had purchased 
the seed, Mr. Fancher returned and called at my 
house. I then told Mr. Fancher that in my opi- 
nien Mr. Whitmarsh had imposed on the public 


in the sale of his mulberry eced, as by his adver- 
tisement the impression had gone abroad that the |! 


seed he was selling was the Morus multicaulis, 
and that Mr. Whitmarsh’s own 
would prove that to be the case, for after quanti. 
ties of the seed had been sold, Mr. Whitmaraeh 
had come out with a notice informing people 
that the seed he had sold was not the Morus 


multicaulis, but another variety of the Chinese | 


Mulberry. Mr. Fancher replied, that if there 
was any deception, he was clear of any on his 
part, as he had sold the seed as it was represent. 
Respecifully yours, 
Asa Rowe. 
Rocnester Seep Store, Dec, 2Ist, 1836. 

Mr. L. Tucker—In answer to your inquiries 

I would state, that on seeing his advertisement 


sent Mr. Huntington a letter, ordering $25 
worth of the seed, and inquiring the price of the 


preceedings |; 


papers of Mulberry seed, alluded to in your pa. 
per of the 3d inst. no notice was given me that 
it was not the Morus multicaulis, and the first 
intimation I received that the seed was not tho 
genuine Chinese Mulberry, was contained in the 
article from the Ilampshire Gazette of the 4th of 
| May. I boughta quantity of the Cninese Mul. 
| berry trees imported by Mr. Whitmarsh, and 
supposed the seed and plants both to be the genu. 
ine Morus multicavlis. The plants proved gen. 
_ uine-—the seeds produced, as I believe, the White 
| Italian “Mulberry, or a variety so similar to it as 
' to render it difficult to detect the difference, 
| Raven Citeney. 
| [€.] The reader should bear in mind, that this 
| Statesment was made in the Harmpshiro Gazette 
/onthe very same day that the agent, Mr. Fan. 
, cher, was in this place. 

[D.] Witness the copy of a letter from Mr. 
Huntington, to Mr. J. Swett, published in the 
| Farmer of last week, which is as as fellows: 
|  Sic—Enclosed is a paper of Ch. Mul. seed, 

85. You can have more if ordered soon.—C. P. 
| Huntingion, for S. W.” 

[£.] Sce Mr. Rowe’s statement given above in 
| relation to Mr. Fancher’s agency. We may also 
add, that we were in Albany at the time Mr. 
Fancher returned from the west, and he was 
epoken of there as, and understood to be, the spe- 
cial agent of Mr. Whitmarsh, 

[F.] See Mr. Bateham’s letter. Mr. Reynolds 
_ also expressed to us his indignation at what 

he considered a cheat, in tho strongest terme, 

which he would not have done, had any such 
story becn told him as Mr. Huntington states. 

(G@.}] Our inference was drawn from the faet 

that the sced was distributed in this section some 

days before the publication in the Hampshire Ga- 
zette could have reached this city, and not from 





| and the seed had not yet arrived, but he had en. | 
_ tered our names for 5 papers of the seed, adding, | 


| It is more precious than gold dust, as you will | 
ly acknowledged in the above letter of Mr. Hun. | 


and warranted,” &c. 


‘‘ The advertisement of the Chinese Mulberry, || 


which you copy from the Hampshire Gazette of | 


! 


March 28, was ordered by Mr. Whitmarsh while | 
in Europe, and its terms and description were 


SED, as you say others did in your vicinity, | 
THAT IT WAS THE MULTICAULIS.” | 
It was not until I saw him (Mr. Whitmarsh] 
hat I found out it was not the Multicaulie.” 


_ seed according to order, recvived the money, and 


: ! offered to sell us more if we desired it. As the 
dictated by him. * * * I THEN SUPPO. rf business was done with Mr. Reynolds, who is 


| 


| 


perceive, having been collected at great expense, | 


On the 4th of May,a Mr. Fancher oalled on | 
us, as agent for Mr. Whitmarsh, delivered our 


now absent on a journey, I cannot be positive 
as toall that was said, but I am confident that 
no intimation was given him of its being any 
other than the seed of the genuine Chinese Mul. 


| the fact of that publication itself, which imakes 


| @ very important.differenee. This, with the re- 
| maining part of Mr. H.’s Jetter, only shows liv 


| 


, ability at special pleading, and the “ public w 


| judge what it is worth,” when they call to min! 
| that we have shown conclusively that there ws: 


time enough after the arrival of the seed «£ 
Northampton to have supplied all the orders 
which could possibly have been reccived, before 
the announcement in the Hampshire Gazette that 
it was not the seed of the Multicaulis. 





(> We learn from the Northampton Courier, 
that Mr. Whitmarsh and his agent are assailed in 
the “ Albany Silkworm with unsparing sever 
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ty,” as well as in this paper, on account of the 
sale of the Mulberry seed last spring. We have 
uot seen the Silkworm. Will the editor send us 
@ copy? 





Tarnep Rooted Cabbage. 

We received, a few days since, some vegeta- 
bles of beautiful appearance, from Mr. Moses 
Mann. of Needham, under the name of Kopf, or 
Koht Kolruben, produced from seed received from 
Crermany. = 

The shape of it, globular; about six inches in 
diameter; the color of one variety, green, the 
other, purple. Leaves commeneing at the base 
of the globe, on long petioles, and encompassing 
it, and terminating with a tuft on top of the bulb. 

The flivor of it, when cooked, equalied the 
beauty of ta appearance. It was quartered, and 
stripped of tts thick fibrous rind, and voiled an 
hour and a half, and seasoned with butter and 
Its taste is similar to a fine turnep, but 
tnach superior, Mr. Mana thought it resembled 
the flavor of the heart of a Savoy cabbage. We 
ean confidently recommend this vegetable for 
veneral use, which though uncommon here, is 
well known in some parts of Europe, and is sy- 
nonymous with ‘Tarnep Cabbage, or ‘Turnep 
rooted Cabbage. M’Mahon thus describes it: — 

“The Turnep Cabbage produces its bulb or 
protuberance, which approaches to roundness, on 
ie stem above ground, immediately under the 
leaves. tis eatable when young, and about the 
siz: of atolerably large garden turnep. ‘The bulb 


aalt. 


of protuberance, must be first stripped of its thick . 


fibrous rind, and then it may be treated and used 
usaturnep. Some of their bulbs grow to twenty- 
three inches in circumference, and weigh upwaids 
of twelve pounds, ‘The seeds may be sown, and 
the plants afterwards treated as you do cabbage, 
only that in earthing up the plante, when grown 
ta good size, you must be cautious not to cover 
the glodular part, which is to be eaten, | They are 
much more hardy than turneps, and in Europe are 
cultivated for the feeding of cows aad sheep, as 
well as for table use; in either case they treat 
them as they do cabbages, or sow them hike tur- 
neps, and afterwards hoe them out to proper dis- 
tances.” 
Krom vol, vii. of the N. E. Farmer, page 62, we 
transcribe the following account : —* Mr, Corae- 
tius Cowing, of Roxbury, has left at the New 
Macland Farmer Office, a rvot of the Arabian 
Koh! Rabi, or Turaep Rooted Cabbage, which 
has a bulb, 17 inches in circaumlerence, j 
This curious variety uf cabbage is a native of 
Germany, where it js much cultivats d. ‘They 
take it up before winter seis in, and protect it like 
potatoés or turneps, for winter use. ‘The produce 


18 nearly the same as Swedish turneps, and the 
} , rally “oe th 
soil that suits the one, is equally good for the 


other. [t may be cither sown in drills, or raised 
in beds, and transplanted like cabbages; in (his 
case, the beds require to be made and sown in 
the preceding autumn, ‘Two pounds of seed will 
provea sufficiency of plants forone acreol eround, 
‘he stem is swollen like a bulb, and when divcst- 
ed of the leaves, may easily be mistaken for one. 
Hares are so fond of il, that on farms where the se 
animals abound, the culture of this plant is found 
smpracticable, Sir Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt first intro 
duced Kohl rai from Germany.— Messrs. G bbs 
& Co., Seedsmen to the board of Agriculture, 
raised, in one year, one ton and a quarter of the 
seed, and continue to supp'y the demands of the 
public for it, and for all other agricultural seeds 
of the best quality. 64 dr. of the bulbs of Kohl 
rabi afford 105 grains of nutritive mater.” 

t is sometimes called Turnep Cabbage above 
cround, to distinguish it from another species 


which produces its bulb below the surface, or 
Tarnep Rooted Cabbage below ground. The 


last species is thus described ;—"* It has an oblong 
thick root, pretty much of the forin of the winter 
radish, but very large, and isa valuable article to 
cultivate for cattle; as it produces, with proper 
care, from twenty-five to thirty tons peracre. It 
is extremely hardy, and very seldom injured by 
frost, and would be an excellent sheep food in 
April, when the frosts are not over desperate. It 


incrits attention from the farmer, and is frequently 
used for cul. nary purposes, in the same manner 
asthe Turnep Cabbage, The top and sprouts 
make delicious "greens in the spring."—N.E. Far. 


| 


! 
| 


; 
} 
' 
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From the Mechanic and Farmer, 

| Maunfacturing Oats into Bread Statfs. 

| Mk. Saywanp:—Dclieving that youare strong- 
ly inclined to the interest of the Agriculturist in 
this section of the country, I therefore, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, offer a few 
hints to my brother farmers on the objects and ad- 


; 
! 
: 
| 
bread stuff. ‘The cause of my writing this article 


can’t raise pocorn.” Now, sir, itis my firin cons 
' viction, that the region in this latitude is not adap- 
ted to the culture of corn. ‘This, every man of 
| moderate understanding does, or ought to know. 
| But, sir, one thing is certain—we can raise a 
| plenty of good potatoce, and get as much for them 
| per bushel, in our cellars, as can be got for a bush- 
| el of corn, in their barns, in either Ohio, Indiana, 
| 
' 


| 
| 
|; move to the far West, because, they say, “ we 
| 
| 


[ilinois, or Missouri, 
can raise goud erops of wheat, and that this sec- 





| told me yesterday, that he has this season raised, 
after two bushels sowing, sixty bushels of good 
wheat. I myself had, last year, over 46 bushels 


year [ cannot tell how much will be the increase, 
not having threshed any this season—but it looks 
well. We have in this section, generally, good 
health, caused, no doubt, by a pure atmosphere, 
and good wells of water—which no writer of any 
candor has ever stated (to my knowledge) is pus- 
sessed by the settlers who go from New England 
to the West; there they have the billious fever 
and acue toan alarming extent, Besides, if they 
would ouly consider the high prices they would 
have to pay for sheetings, shirtings, calicoes, and 
cloths of all kinds—not to mention teas, spices, 
and other luxuries, which the people of New Eng- 
land have been accustomed to, from their child- 
hood---L think they would be more content with 
their present situauion, 

Now, Mr. Editor, if we should substitute oats 
for corn, by sowing them in season, (not sow 
them in the middle of June, as some do,) that 
they may be filled—then husband them, as we 
would wheat—carry them te mill, and have them 
floured—I will be bound in that case there never 
will be such a cry for want of bread stuffs, as has 
been heard the past year, in the county of Penob- 
|) scot. ‘This county 13 as well adapted to the cul- 
' ture of oats as Scoiland, my native country, where 
the staple bread stuffis oat-meal; and if the peo- 
ple would once get into the way of using it, they 
would prefer it to brown bread, being sweeter and 
equally a8 suvstantial, The flouring of oats is 
much practiced in some parts of Vermont, Ryvate 
and Barret; they carry them to Dover and Great 
Falls, N. H. and to Lowell and Boston, Mass, 


It must be observed that an oat-meal mill must 
be built, or rather fixed, on purpose for them ;— 
besides, there must be attached to the mill, a 
kiln, for the drying of them before they are ground. 

If these hints meet the eye of any brother farm- 
er who may appreciate them, I shall be giad to 
discuss the subject more at length, 

Bradford, Sept. 1836. Joun Penper. 





——_—_——_— 





Antidote to Poisons, 

The fact that Ground Mustard proves a sure 
remedy in all cases where vegetable, and in near- 
ly all where mineral, poisons are taken into the 
stomach, either by mistake or design, if given 
immediately after such deleterious substances 
have been received, is a circumstance that should 
be universally known, 

We are led to make these remarks in conse- 
quence of two cases of accidental poisoning hav- 
ing come under our obesrvation, within the lest 
four weeks: one from Oxalic Acid, the other from 

‘Nitrate of Potash; in both cases they were ta- 
| ken, supposing them to be Sulphate of Magnesia, 








vantazes of raising and manufacturing Oats into | 


at this time is, that a considerable number of ny | 
friends and netghoors are making preparationsto | 


We are positive that we | 


| tion of the country is excellent for the culture of | 
| that article. A friend of mine, who I can believe, | 


afler two bushels sowing, on burnt land; this | 


f or “Salts.” The formerd d its deadly office, by 
| reason-of its victim’s living at a dictance from 
| medical aid, and being ignorant of the fact that 
ground mustard, taken in a dose of a table spoon- 
ful, mixed ia water, is an instar.tancous and pow- 


ee ;, 
| erful emetic ; the other one availed himself of this 


remedy upon the spur of the moment, and no ill 


effects from the poison have since arisen.—Bun- 
ker Hill Aurora. 


| 


i} 





A mode of prodaciuz two crops of Grapes, 
] IN ONE HOUSE, IN ONE YEAR. ‘ 
| Loudon’s October number ef his Gardener's 
Magazine contains an account, by a correspond- 
ent, of kis methed.of cultivating the grape, by 


| which he obtains two crops in one year, and Thai 
not, for the epace of tive years, lost a single crop. 
| He has but a Himited quantity of glass, and that 
of the worst sort, being that he had used over his 
pine pits. ile has a house 30 fect long, 16 feet 
raiters, 30 inches front glass, with eleven vines 
| Planted outside ; five of which are excited for the 
spring crop, and six for the autumn crop. The 
i five vines were turned out of the house in the 
middle of May, 1835. When the six vines for the 
|| late crop were introduced, those turning out were 
| laid upon a flat trellis in front of the house, the 
wood being ripe at the end of July, at whieh time 
| they were pruned upon the spur system. Each 
|, vine was divided at the entrance into the house, 
| and formed into two principals, which are the full 
| length of each of the rafters. In a weck or soal- 
ter pruning, the vines were covered, to keep them 
bota cool and dark, until Oct. 26, when they were 
introduced into tie house, and the six others pla- 
ced in their situation. These six had been intro- 
duced in the middle of May, 1835, and had ma- 
_ tured their crops, and ripened their wood. The 
| other five had sprung their buds above an inch 
| when put tuto the house, and were pruned with 
| two stems, one vine being divided at its entrance 
into the house, and made into two principals, to 
| that the rafters were completely furnished, The 
crop was 180 ibs., independently of what was cut 
for the table of Mr. Loudon’s correspondent. 
_ The five vines taken in on October 26, were 
immediately wrapt with coarse sacking and well 
moistened with cold epring water. ‘The house 
was kept low, until every bud had sprung or 
swelled, when the sacking was released, and in a 
few days taken off. The buds are all pushed vi- 
gorously, and were in full bloom by Christmas 
morning. ‘The usual hot-house rules were fol- 
lowed afterwards; only keeping the house cool 
in the evenings, Instead of a high moist heat, a 
coo! dry atmosphere is necessary. ‘The fuel used 
was small coal made into the form of bricks with 
clay.— Balt. Fer. 


oe 


Effects of Heat and Moisture on Plants. 


In the economy of bulbs and tubers, nature 
teaches a state of repose, and a preservation of 
vital energies as most condueive to future vigor- 
ous development, experienced in the culture of 
_ the tulip, the hyacinth and many others. In the 
| whole course ofvegetation,the important agencies 
| ofheat and moisture are well known ; the former 
working chieily by expanding, the latter floats the 
nutricious matter into the minutest ramifications. 
Thus, the end of a erreping rose shoot introduced 
into a hot-house, will grow several inches, while 
nota bud moves onthe plant outside. In its 
own more fervid climate, Yucca gloriosa displays 
its honors froin the elevation of a stem: while 
in the open air in this country, the stem remains 
latentin a bal, Thus, their conjoined agencies 
may be traced in the revival of the fading blos- 
—soms of a nosegay, by the addition of a little hot 

water to that already in the glass.—Rep. of Drym- 
mond’s fig. Museum, 1834, 
Importation of Grain. 

According to a statement in the New York 
Express, there was imported into New York 
during the inonth of November, from European 
ports, 29,878 bags and 17,900 bushels of wheat, 
and 14,°12 bags of rye! The greatest part of 
these large importations from the cities of Eam- 
burg and Dantzic. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


Dec. 24, 1836, 








Es COMMUNICATION. 


Wheat turning into Chess. 





Mr. Tvcker—I perceive that a person who | 


stiles himself “An Old Farmer” has informed 
the public through the Genesee Farmer, that he 
has ascertained for a certainty that wheat does 


in some instances produce chess, and has nearty | 
or quite learned the theory of cultivation neces. | 


sary to obtain that object, and I sincerely hope 


he will pursue his inquiries next season, so as to_ 





| doubled. 
_ and rapidity of other trees. 


ascertain if possible exactly the time of crop. , 


ping it, and to determine whether it depends on 
the particular stage of its growth, or on the 
moon, or both, or on being cropped by any par- 
ticular animal, (he mentions only a horse,) or 
whether crepping with some sharp tool would 
have the same effect. 

I think it is very desirable that if wheat does 
produce chess at all, that the causes, (if there 


| and cut off the tap root, that they may be re- 


moved with more ease and safety when large 


| enough to be transplanted from the nursery. 


This tree is peculiar in its process, taxing the 
patience of the cultivator in its early stages, 


The annual growth is finished about the last of 
| June, when other trees are in their mest vigorous 


In the fifth season the siature is 
At this period it grows with the vigor 


progress, 


From the Farmers’ Series ofthe Library of Useful Kaowle ge. 
Hay Making in England. 

The time of mowing and the mode of making 
hay of the different grasses —both natural and ar- 
tificial—vary not only according to the state of 
the weather and the practice of separate districts, 
but also according to the uses to which the hay is 
intended to be applied ; for, although all appro- 


priated to the feeding of cattle, it yet differs in its | 


estimation for the various kinds of stock ; that of 
clover, sanfoin, and tares being chiefly employed 


_ for beasts of heavy draught, and the common pur- 


are more than one,) should be known, for if we | 


know for a certainty what would make it pro. 
duce chess, and every cause which would have 
that effect, we should be able to guard our crops 
of wheat against an exposure to them in many 
instances, if not from every one, and the conse- 
quence would be, that we should rarely if ever 
raise chess unless we sowed the seed. 

I consider the matter of so much importance, 
for farmers to understand the theory of farming 
in all its branches, that I am willing to bestow 
samething to obtain that object, and I not only 
hold myself responsible for the fifty dollars which 
I formerly offered to any person who should tho. 
roughly learn and publish the theory of making 
wheat produce chess, but I will pay that sum for 
the promulgation of each and every process 
which will be certain to produce that effect. 

Ileman Ciapin. 
hast Bloomfield, Dec. 16, 1836. 


Horse Chestnut. 
The following method of propagating this 

beautiful tree was communicated tor the MW. E. 

Farmer, by-Hon. IF. Fiske, of Worcester. 

For some years 1 took various means to ob- 
tain the vegetation of this nut, but without suc- 
cess, The last parce! 1 planted without effect I 
emptied on the grass until | was ready to insti- 
tute some other scientific process. In planting 
them I accidentally and very fortunately left one. 
{t was in leaf when I first discovered it, Ly a 
careful removal to a favorable soil it bas become 
a fine bearing tree. All the rest perished as 
heretofore. Since this discovery | have not found 
the least difiiculty. I endeavor to imitate nature 
in her planting the seeds of the forest. 


Soon after the nuts are gathered, not allowing 
thei to become dry, I make a slight excavation 
by the side of some bank in my garden, and 
spread them in, leveling them nearly with the 


poses of the farm, while that of natural meadow 
grass is preferred for milch cows and saddle- 
horses, 


thought of, by the generality of consumers, than 


its nutritive properties, it is mown early, and got | 
into stack in as green a state as may be thought | 


prudent; while those farmers who expend it in 


the field. In some places, indeed, and more par- 


ticularly‘in Ireland, this is carried to so objec. | 
tionable a length, by anxiety to procure as large | 
a crop as possible, that it is by no means unusual | 
to see the harvest of meadow hay so late as the | 
middle ot August, and leit standing in the rick- |) 


yard, or haggard, as it is there called, until long 


after that time, whereby the crop is considerably | 


injured in quality, and the intention of increase 
in the quantity is very commonly foiled, through 
the drying effects of the atmosphere. ‘This mode 


of making is, however, justified by some of the | 


farmers in the latter country, as being the neces- 
sary consequence of the superior richness of the 
grass, which, if not thus treated, would be expo- 


sed, by its great fermentation, to catch fire; for | 
which there may be some foundation upon strong | 


soils, but it can form no excuse for the generality 
of the practice, and it may in all cases be render- 
ed less requisite by additional turning, or making 
the stacks smaller. The lateness of the crop in 
some parts of England, is accounted for by the 


general coldness of the spring on the eastern | 


coast, which compels them to feed their mowing 
grounds late. It is also thought by some persons 
that if the seeds of the grass be left to ripen, the 
hay willafford a greater quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter, than if cut when in flower; but the value of 
the aftermath thus lost, is often greater than the 
extra nutriment gained, for the ripening of the 
seeds not only weakens the future growth of the 


_ plants, but the aftergrass has not sufficient time 


to acquire strength. Mr. Sinclair states that he 
has, in many instances, found it reduced to less 


| than one-half, ina given time after the eeed crop, 
| than when cut at the time of flowering; but, he 


surface. Care should be taken to lay the side | 


from whence the root issnes next to the earth. 
This posture gives the root a more speedy ac- 
cess to neurishment, and facilitates the exit of 
the stem. I then cover them with leaves or some 
light rubbish, and replace as much earth as is ne- 
ceseary to keep the cevering in place. By the 
time the ground is ready to receive them in the 
spring, I find them sprouted without the loss of 
one ina hundred. ‘To disengage them from the 
earth, afler removing the covering, I pass a sta- 
ble-fork under the mass, and gently pry them up, 
taking out the nuts singly and carefully, to pre- 
vent breaking the long tender root, and trans- 
plant them in trenches, In this process I make 
the holes with a trowel deeper than the extent of 
theroot, After partially filling them with light 
earth, I generally take them up the second year 


adds, that he could never observe its bad effects 

to extend in any degree to the following season. 
Time of Mowing. 

It has been observed by the late Dr. Darwin, 


| that while the flowering stems of grass are shoot- 


j 


i 
' 


| 





| with saccharine matter. 


ing up, and during the whole process of fructifi- 
cation, every species of grass—but more espe- 


nation of the tribes of Poa and lestuca—abound 
This, according to his 
idea, is found particularly ia the joints of the 
grasses, where a secretion of sugar takes place, 
and it is probable that from this source, the sub- 
sequent nutriment affurded by the plant is in 
great measure derived. As the seeds approach 
maturity, this sugar is found in less abundance ; 
and when they are completely ripe, the object of 
nature being attained} the stem and leaves begin 
to decay. 


The proper time for cutting the meadow grass- 


Thus, in the vicinity of large towns, | 
where the color and softness of hay is more | 


the support of their own stock are more careless |, 
in this respect, cut it later, and leave it longer in || 


' 
} 
| 
} 
| 
' 


| labor is very severe : 








——— ——— 
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es seems, therefore, to be w 
Juices are in the greatest ab 
pears to be when the seed j 
has arrived at maturity, for if it be allowed t 
grow thoroughly ripe, not only will a nutritive 
portion of the plant be wasted, but the land will 
become more exhausted, than if the crop had been 
| cut earlier, It has, indeed, been proved by expe- 
, timents carefully made upon many kinds of herb. 
J age, at different periods of their growth, that 
— o all sorts, if cut when in full vigor, and 
allerwards care ic 7 Ww 
hc aurive fe coca mat cnt 
nCes, nearly double the 
quantity of nutritive matter which they do when 
allowed to attain their full growth and make some 
progress poe ceny decay. It is, however, the 
opinion of many e; ; ‘ , 
ane should amt Getuen es ae eae 
aS 8 § owers 
| blow ; for at that period it contains ali the useful 
| qualities of which it is susceptible, and afterwatds 
| becomes daily more tough and sapless. Such is 
| certainly the practice in Middlesex, which is cel« 
| ebrated for the quality of its hay, though proba- 
| bly that depends more on the estimation accorded 
_ in the London market to its color and fragrance, 
| than to its real nutritive properties. Iftie cuttin: 
of the crop be much protracted, the best season 
for making the hay may also be passed; the 
plants become withered at their stems; the roots 
are injured; and the aftermath is materially les- 
sened in quantity. These remarks, therefore, 
suggest the propriety of watching the progress 
of the bents of early grasses to perfection, and 
of culting the crop before they drop their seeds, 
although the sward of those of later growth may 
not then be ripe. ' 
Upland meadows, if well manured, will in ge- 
neral be ready for mowing by the middle of June, 
or even earlier, if the summer be favorable, and 
, never should be left standing longer than July, 
unless prevented by a continuance of wet wea- 
ther, ‘I'he first crops of the artificial grasses are 
diways cut earlier. 
Mode of Making. 

There are but few departments of a farmer's 
business which demand more arduous care than 
this; for tlhe weather can never be depended up- 

/on, and if security could be obtained on that 
point, the most vigilant circumspection is requi- 
site to insure the due performance of the work, 
for all countries abound in bad haymakers; quan- 
tities of hay are annually wasted, and still greater 
quantities unnecessarily injured, through bad 
management. Mowing is, indecd, usually done 
by the acre, but making—as the tedding, raking, 
and remainder of the process is usually termed 
is paid for by the day’s work, and from the num- 
ber of hands employed, including persons of both 

_ sexes and all descriptions, is necessarily entrust. 

| ed to people who frequently understand nothing 
about it, and who, if not sharply looked after, idle 
away half their time. 

In the southern counties, it is generally calcu- 


hen those saccharine 
undance; which ap. 
3 formed, but before it 











| lated that an expert mower performs a good day’s 


work when he euts an acre, if the crop be heavs 
—if light, he will do more; but in the north, the 
labor is performed by the strongest men, who 
use a scythe that is considerably longer—being 
commonly about five feet in length—and who 
usually cut an acre and a half. In the exccutien 
of the work they generally point both in and ont, 
by which means, few or no baulks are left, anc 
from the great breadth of the swaths, and the 
close manner in which the grass is mown, thet 
they have, however, an al- 
| lowance of strong beer, which is not usually gt 


| ven to other laborers. This mode of cutting iF, 
cially those known by botanists under the desig- | 


indeed, in every point of view, advantageous, for 
the closer and the more level the grass 1s mow!, 
| the better will the after-grass thrive, and the sa- 
| ving of hay is considerable, for one inch at the 
| bottem weighs more than two at the top ;_ but it 
| requires a very experienced mower to perform !t 
| well, Farmers should, therefore, be more cautious 
| than they generally are in the choice of mowers; 
| in their own neighborhood, indeed, there can be 
no difficulty, for there every man’s capability | 
known; but when strangers are employed, much 





pwr is frequently sustained by their incapacity 


and carelessness. 
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Mowing commences at the earliest dawn of 
day, while the dew is upon the ground ; and when 
the grass is down, if the weather is favorable, the 
swaths should be opened with forks, and evenly 
spread over the meadow, during the same morn- 
ing if it be cut early ; but that operation is very 
commonly, though improperly, deferred until the 
next day, when the upper surface having become 
somewhat brown and withered, they are turned 
over as soon as the dew is off. 
continue hot, the swaths should however be im- 
mediately shaken out and tedded,or thrown about 
once or twice in the course of the same day, by 





which means the hay will be cured in the least | 
possible time, and itscolor and essential juices | 
will be more effectually retained, than if it be! 
long exposed in the same positiontothesun. It 

should then be gathered with rakes, by people | 


working in contrary directions, into long narrow 
rows, called “ wind-rows,” and afterwards, with 
forks, into small “ cockiets,” or ‘ foot-cocks,” 


and left during the night, for it should be guard- | 


ed as much as possible from the dew. On the 
following day, it must be again thrown out to the 
air, and if then judged sufficiently dry, it should 
be brought together late in the evening in larger 
cocks, after which it may be carried, on the third 
day, without any farther process, to the stack.— 
in short, the chief points to be observed are, al- 
ways to preserve the hay as much as possible 
from dew and rain; therefore, to bring it into 
wind-rows, if not to cock it at nightfall; never 
to open it in the morning till the dew has evapo- 
rated; and not to allow it to remain too long 
under the scorching heat of the sun without be- 
ing turned. The degree to which hay requires 
to be dried, depends on its quality; coarse hay 
snould be allowed to heat more in the stack, and 
therefore should be less made than that of fine 
succulent herbage. 

The Middlesex practice will be found detailed 


at foot.* That of Wensley Dale, and other parts | 


* First day.—Ail the grass mown before nine @’- 
clock in the morning is tedded, in which great care 
is taken to shake it out of every lump, and to strew 
it evenly over the ground ; for by this regular method 


of tedding, the hay heats more equally in the stack, | 


and is consequently not so lable to damage. 
afterwards it is turned, with the same degree of care 
and attention ; and if, fromthe number of hands, they 
are able to turn the whole again, they do so, or at 


Soon | 


least as much of it as they can, till twelve or one 0’- | 


clock, at which time they dine. The first thing to 


be done after dinner is to rake it into what are called | 


single wind-rows; that is, they all rake in such a 


manner as that each person makes a row, which rows | 


are three or fourfeet apart; and the last operation 
of this day is to put it into grass-cocks, 

Second day.—The business commences with ted- 
ding all the grass that was mown the first day, after 
nine o'clock, and all that was mown tnis day before 
nine o'clock. Next, the grass-cocks are to be well 
sliaken out into staddies (or separate flats) of five or 
six yards diameter. If the crop should be so thin 
and light as to leave the spaces between these stad- 
‘es rather large, such spaces must be immediately 
raked clean, and the rakings mixed with the other 
hav, in order to its a!l drying of an uniform color.— 
The next business is to turn the staddles, and after 
that to turn the grass that was tedded in the first part 
of the morning, once or twice in the manner descri- 
bed for the first day. 


dry while the work-people are at dinner, 
ner, the first thing to be done is to rake the staddles 
int6 double wind-rows, which are six or eight feet dis- 
tant frem each other; next, to take the grass into 
single wind-rows; then the double wind-rows are 
put into bastard-cocks ; and lastly, the single wind- 
rows are put into grass-cocks. ‘I'his completes the 
work of the second day. 

Tiird day.—The grass mown and not spread on 
the second day, and also that mown in the early part 
of this day, is first to be tedded in the morning, and 
then the grass-cocks are to be spread into staddles, 
as before, and the bastard-cocks into staddles of less 
extent. ‘These lesser staddles, though last spread, 
are first turned, then those which were in the grass- 
cocks, and next, the grass is turned once or twice 


before twelve or one o’clock, when the people go to | 


dinner, as usual, 


If the weather has proved sunny | 


and fine, the hay which was last night in bastard-— 


cocks, will this afternoon be in a proper state to be 
carried; but if the weather should, on the contrary, 


{ > ° ; 
of Yorkshire, with some of the northern counties, 


is to cut the grass as Jow as possible, and on the 


| following day, to strew it evenly and lightly with 


' 


the hands ; for in this part of the work they use | 


neither forks nor rakes, unless the grass should 
be very light. 


the rake-head, and is before noon raked into smal! 


| rows, called “turnings ;” the haymakers begin- | 
If the weather | 


ning at the side of the field farthest from the 


wind; and the evening of the same day, the rows | 
The next 


are made into small “ hay-cocks.” 
morning, as soon as the dew is well evaporated, 
the cocks are spread carefully abroad by hand, 
and again before noon brought into rows. In this 
state, if the weather has been perfectly fine, and 
the quantity to be stacked in one rick is not large, 
it may be carried; or otherwise it is made into 
large cocks, and allowed to stand a few days to 
be lightly fermented ; though not so long as to 
allow the base of the cock to become injured by 
the moisture of the ground. 

The plan recommended by Dr. Anderson and 


' others, is—not to cut the grass until it is perfectly 


dry, when the swaths having had the sun fora | 


few hours, are to be made into small cocks ina 
pointed shape, as narrow at the base as possible ; 
to remain in that state during one or two wecks, 
according to the weather, and then to be put into 
larger, or ‘tramp-cocks,’ in which, after remain- 


ing a few days, the hay will be fittostack. The | 
benefits resulting from this practice, are stated to | 


be a considerable reduction of labor, and that the 
hay continues nearly as green as when it was first 
cut, also containing its natural sap inthe greatest 
perfection ; whereas by tedding and managing in 
the usual manner, its juices are exhaled, and It is 
more subject to become injured by rain. Although 
this may be truce if the weather be fine, and the 
hay perfectly dry when first put into cock: yet, 
as both these conditions can rarely be attained, 
we do not consider this mode of making hay as 
generally likely to succeed. Perhaps, however, 
a medium between this method, and that which 
we have previously recommended, may be safely 
adopted by those who are scanty of hands, which 
is—not to tedd the grass so much as there des- 
cribed ; todraw it into wind-rows instead of cock- 
ing it every evening, and only to open and shake 
it out fora few hours in the middle of the day ; 
then, to make it upin the last stage into very large 
cocks, slightly thatched, by having a little of the 
coarsest grass laid upon the top with the ends 
downwards ; to remain one whole day or two, ac- 
cording to the weather, and then to be carried.— 
In this manner the labor is lessened; the want 


of making is supplied by the partial heating of the | 


grass ia the large cocks ; and under the circum- 
stances in which many farmers are often placed, 
the plan has been found to answer every useful 
purpose. Although we state this upon the autho- 
rity of a very experienced and intelligent farmer, 


yet it must be recollected that it is a plan which | 


we only advocate in cases of necessity. 

Such are the modes most usually adopted ; but 
when the weather is unfavorable, a less direct and 
more laborious method becomes necessary. ‘The 
chief aim, then, being to secure the making of the 


| hay with the least possible risk, the grass, after 


This should all be dore before } 
twelve or one o’clock, so that the whole may lie to | 
After din- | 


being mown, is not tedded out, but often remains 
for a couple of days, or even more, in the swath 
before it is touched; yet if a dry moment does 


not occur for turning it, that operation must still 


| each cock. 


| single wind-rows. 
spread last night in bastard-cocks, is made up into | 
full-sized cocks, and care taken to rake the hay up | 


be performed, before it has time to become yellow 


have been cool and cloudy, no part of it probably will 
be fit to carry. In that case, the first thing to be set 
about after dinner, is torake that which was in grass- 
cocks last night into double wind rows ; then the grass 
which was this morning spread from the swaths into 
After this, the hay which was 


clean, and also to put the rakings upon the top of 
Next, the double wind-rows are put into 
bastard-cocks, and the single wind-rows into grass- 
cocks, as on the preceding day. 

Fourth day.—On this day the great cocks just 
mentioned are usually carried before dinner. The 
other operations of the day are such, and in the same 
order, as before described, being continued daily till 
the hay-harvest is completed. 


at. In that condition it is allowed to | 
remain until the day after, when it is turned with | 


aia Se. ee 


f underneath, and particular care should be taken 
to turn the swaths with the heads of the rakes. 
| After being thus dried, it must be again turned 
_ over, tedded, brought into wind-rows with the 
| rake, and put into cocks, which are afterwards 
shaken out, if the weather permits, or nicely 

_ turned upside down, and then made into larger 
| cocks, which if formed into a conical shape will 

| 





stand a considerable quantity of rain without in- 
| Jury, until they can be got sufficiently dry to be 
put into stack without heating. An expedient is 
also practiced in Yorkshire to get them out of 
_ harm’s way, when not sufficiently dry to be re- 
gularly put into stack, which consists in putting 
it into * pikes” or ‘‘stacklets” of about a load 
each, ‘This is done by passing a rope round the 
‘ bottom of each cock, and drawing them by hor- 
_ ses, so that ten or twelve may be formed into one 
, pike, and either left in the field, or carried by 
sledges into the rick-yard, and there placed in 
larger pikes around the site of the intended 
stack. If well managed, these will not be mate- 
rially injured by rajn, and a slight fermentation 
commences which, in favorable weather, pre- 
vents too much heating when put into the stack. 
Marshall, however, says, “that it is more ge- 
nerally made use of as a slovenly expedient for 
getting the hay out of hand in a tedious season ; 
and that he has seen these pikes when opened 
out to be carried to the stack, white with mold, 
black with rottenness, and of every intermediate 
color, excepting that which is alone desirable. 

In the making of rowen hay more attention is 
necessary than in taking the first crop, from the 
greater difficulty of mowing occasioned by the 
lightness of the grass; so that, unless the mow- 
ers are very expert in the management of the 
scythe, it is apt to pass over the herbage without 
cutting it. ‘his operation should therefore be 
performed very early in the morning, while the 
dew 1s upon the ground; but the subsequent 
management varies in no respect from that pur- 
sued with regard to the first crop. It is, howe- 
ver, fraught with considerable risk, for the grass 
is more softand succulent at this period of the 
year, consisting almost solely of leaves without 
stem or stalk, and consequently requiring more 
time to dry up the juices: while at this season 
the dews are generally heavy, and lic long upon 
the ground ; so that, even if the weather be fa- 
vorable, but a short time occurs during which it 
can be freely exposed ta the sun and the air, and 
a very small quantity of rain will have the efivct 
of rendering it mildewed or moldy. It is, not- 
withstanding, frequently cut from water meade 
ows for the use of cows; butit is inferior to the 
hay of upland meadow, for the grass not having 
had sufficient time or sun to give it firmness and 
consistence, nas no proof in it, and though relish- 
ed by all cattle, yet fatting stock do not thrive 
on it. 

Clover and other artificial grasses are usually 
mown when the heads appear in full blossom ; 
but rather sooner than later, as the error of cul- 
ting the first crop too early is fully compensated 
by the increase of the second. ‘The proper time 
may be ascertained by obscrving the bottom of 
the plants ; asd care should be taken to mow it 
when the lowest leaves begin to show symptoms 
of decay; for if the erop be suffered to stand 
longer, it will lose more at the bottom than it 
would gain at the top. The period of this state 
of ripeness, depends both on the season and on 
the condition of the land; but in common years, 
-and on ground in good heart, it generally occurs, 
' for clover, about the first or second week of June, 
and if not then cut down, it has been found to 
_ suffer more injury than if it had been cut in an 

early state. Sainfoin is ready for the ecythe ra- 
‘ther catlier. ‘I'he sooner it is cut after the blos- 

soms make their appearance, the better will be 

the quality of the hay, although the quantity may 
| not beso great; for if allowed to stand until they 
!! all come out, the stems which first flower, grow 
} tough, and the hay thus becomes coarse and un- 
| palatable. One load and a half, when cut out of 
| the stack, may be considered a fair average crop 
|| of either. 

| An expert mower will, in the north, cut full 


i} 


two acres of sainfoin per day; of clover rather 
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jews; but in the southern counties, the average 
does not excecd an aere and a half of either, and 


° ° ‘ , ] 
! himself afford that constant attendance which is |) gradually outwards up to the eave 


. | ' 
the work must of course depend upon the rich- 
ness of the crop, fur sometimes the one, and some- | 


times the other, may be the heaviest. As the 
weather is at that season usually fine, and the 


sainfuin is naturally dry and open, and the making | 


of it inte hay is attended wits but little difBculty ; 
clover being more succulent, requires greater 
care, and more time to dissipate ils juices, as it 
is otherwise very subject to heat in the stack, 
and, if not, to become moldy, at least to be dis- 
colored, When mown, the swaths should not 
be spread out, as is the practice with meadow 
hay, (as the plants are delicate, and easily lose 
teir leaves, either by being shaken about, or by 
being much exposed to moisture,) but sufiered to 
lie as the scythe leaves them, uaul they are near- 
ly dried, which will generally be in two or three 
days. ‘Chen they should be gently turned over 
with the rake immediately alter the dew ts off; 
and, if no rain falls, the hay will be fit to cock 
on the following morning, aud may be carried in 
on the fourth day. 
When the clover is cocked as soon as the de 

is off, the leaves will be just sufficiently tough to 
preserve them; but if this be omitted in the 


vr 
>’ 


tauraing, and performed in the heat of the day, | 


the leaves will have become so dry as to be part- 
ly reduced to dust, and Jost in the operations of 
loading and stacking; although, if it has been 
mown sufficiently early, this is not so apt to oc- 
cur, and the loading and stacking may then be 
continued all day without interruption. WU, how- 
ever, it should become too dry to be carried with- 
out soine risk of loss, this may in some measure 
ba prevented by lightly rolling the swaths over 
with rather larger forks than usual, keeping the 
load closely together, and being careful, when 
laying it imto the cock, to avoid breaking and 
tossing it about, or breaking it down, 

The above is considered the most advisable 
mode of making clover hay, though many per- 
sons, after turning it in the swaths until nearly 
dry, put it up into small cocks, tn which it is al- 
lowed to stand for three days; after which, ad- 
vantage is taken of a brisk drying day to spread 
tout, and in the morning to lay it in cocks of 
about halfa ton cach, in which state they remain 
until removed to the stack.” ‘he making of the 
other artificial grasses into hay so nearly resein- 
biee this practice, that any particular statement 
of the modes employed with regard to tares, rye- 
grass, or lucerne, 1s unnecessary: they are 
deed, more generally 


} lih- 
uscd, In a green state, for 
soiling; but as they are all subject to material 
injury from rain, the state of tie weather should 
bs watched before they are cut, and every care 
and activity should be employed to get them pro- 
perly into stack. 

‘Lhe common number of work people is five 
hay-makers to cach mower, including tedders, 
loaders, pitchers, and stackers; but exclusive of 
the carters who drive the teams employed in car- 
rying the hay. ‘There are, therefore, srequently, 
nore than twenty persons engaced in the same 
field; and as some management is necessary to 
keep them in order, a steady experienced old fel- 
low should always be placed at their head for that 
purpose, for it istmpossible that the farmer should 


* Report of the Mast Riding of Yorkghire, p. 171. 
A mode has been also sumetimes adopted in Lanca- 
sie, and attended withsuccess. It consists in col- 
lecting the clover together into sinal! portions, imme- 
éjately afler it is mown, ina manner somewhat simi- 
jar to sheaves of grain, and kept straignt; then twist- 
ed together in the top, so as to admit of their stand- 
inzon the bottom, when a litle spread out; some- 
thing in the same way ashorse-beans are placed. In 
this state they are leit, and if not thrown down by 
the winds, they will resist more rain than when lying 
uyon the ground; or, if the weather be fine, the clo- 
ver, having more extent of surface exposed, is said 
tobecome fully madcein avery short time. Dick- 
son’s Lancashire, p. 504. This method, however, 
though it umay partially secure the hay fiom damage 
by rain, would in fine weather have the effect of dry- 
ing it unequally ; the outside of those sheaves being 
too much, and the interior partinsufficiontly, exposed 
to thesun; whereas the true principle of hay-ma- 
king 13 to dry every particte alike. 
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| straw, is usually laid over the staddie, and the 


requisite to the direction of each operation, and | 
the man who would cure his Say at the most mo- | 
derate expense, and with the least possible risk | 
of losing the season, must urge those who make 
it, those who load and carry it, and those who 
stack it, to make the most of every hour, and se- | 
cure it while the sun shines, Every part of U 
operation is done with forks and rakes, t 
hay-maker is expected to bring an implement of 
each kind; but the farmer is most trequently 


obliged to iind both. 
* * 


© . * 


| 
/ quires considerable care and experie 


he |) 
and every | 


(ee eee = 





, 8, 80 as {to 
overhang the sides, as it is thus more effectual! y 
ee rain. "Phe roof is then raised tu 
a considerable hei j : . 
ilerable height, im a slanting form, with 


gable ends, and this part of the Operation re 
wt > nee in the 
a ; : ' : 
buvicmg up of the rick, Being thus formed, the 
. ‘. = wey : 

bents and blades which project outwards are pull 
8 ull. 

ed by hand, until the surface presents a smooth 
and regular appearance, and these pullings are 


used lo top up the stack ; Which after beine al. 


lowed a few days to seitle, is then thatched with 


Besides the lightrakes of the common descrip: | 


tion, with wooden teeth, there are also some of a 


larger form, called * eel-rakes,”? with curved iron || 


1} 
buta horse rake, of a || 


teeth, which are used for the final collection of 
the crop into large cocka ; 
simple construction, which could perform the | 
work with fewer hands, is an instrument much 
wanted, and if formed upon the same principle 
as the stubble-rake that Is In use upon many ara- 
ble farms in various parts of the kingdom, would | 
occasion a further saving of time and labor. An | 
improved implementof this kind has been lately 
brought from North America, and has, we under- 
stand, been successfully employed in some paris 
of Scotland, Itis drawn by one horse, and is | 
said to be equal to the labor of twenty petsons 
with common rakes; but the deseription given of 
it in the ‘Transactions ef the Llighland Society 
ig so very minute, as well as confused, that | 
we must refer to that publication for the particu | 
lars, } 
* ° * + ” ; 


In some very stecp and small enclosures, hay | 
is also Sometiives carried by a method, in Derby- 
shire, called stenging; astang signifying a pole, 
two of which beimg laid upon the ground at two 
and a half «. three feet apart, and a large ceck of | 
hay being laid upon the middle of them, two | 
men take itup by the ends of the poles, in the | 
manner of sedan chairmen, und thus carry it to} 
the side of the stack. 

Stac hing. 

Great cantion is requisite in the stacking of hey, | 
for if not put together perfectly dry, it ts table to | 
ferment, and from this being exposed tocatch | 
fire, whole stacks have been not unfrequently re- | 
duced to ushes. Hay stacks are generally made 
of an obloog form, as the hay can thus be more | 
accurately cut into square trusses than when the 
stack is round. The ground upon which they | 
are built should be either raised with stones and | 
hard compost, or with chalk, to secure the bot- 
tom from wet; ora sill of stout timber, with the 
bark on, should be laid down cf the exact size of | 
the stack, and afterwards filled up with faggcis 
or with furze, covered with hurdies, for a floor. 
The former is the preferable plan, because it pre- 


t 


vents rats frem nestling under the staddles; but |} tous and wholesome, but certainly makes it 


in that which is the most commonly adopted, a | 
bottom is merely laid of faggots and irregular 
billets of wood, without any frame. They are | 
erected of any size that mnay suit the conventence 
or the fancy of the owner; but those of moder- 
ate dimensions—say about 30 feet long by 12 
broad at the bottom, and reckoning 9 or 10 feet 
in height to the caves—are the most sichtly, the 
least exposed to accid “anc 
contain about 20 loads, Farmers, Lowever, ge- | 
nerally r those which contain double that 
quantity, both because there is less expense in 
thatching, and 
the out 
inferior tothe hay which is in the interior. | 
ricks should stand parallel to each other, at least | 
10 or 12 feet asunder, that carts may have room | 
to pass between them, as well as to keep a free 
circulation of air in all directions; and while 
forming they should bealways covered with rick- 
cloths supported by poles, to guard them from 
wet, in the manner which will appear in the next 
volume under the head of harvest. 

In forming tke stacks, a layer of haulm, or 


a 


nre| 
‘ 


tit side 
hi The 


hay is then regularly spread and even trodden 
down, keeping the middle rather higher than the 
sides. Ia this manner it is carried evenly up to 





’ 


wetted wheat or rye straw, by men who make 
thata business. In cffecting this part of the 


! rnornat: . » ! ; 
vperation, vare should, however, be taken to pre- 


vent the thatchers from laying on the straw in 
too wet a state; for it will then injure the hay 
for several inches downwards. ‘The common 
charge for labor is from Ls. to Is. 3a. per 190 
square feet; the small stacks being charged 
higher than those of large dimensions. ‘I'he 
quantity of straw thus used in a stack containine 
forty loads of hay, will be about two loads of 
straw, and more in proportion if the stack be 
sinalier. 

Stacks are also not unfrequently formed,when 
of small size, quite round ; and sometimes with 
gable ends, not too high, nor yet jike a house- 
roof, in the form of a triaunele—but rather cireu- 
lar; in which shape they are much less liable to 
admit of rain passing through the thatch, and a 
less quantity of siraw answers for that purpose. 

It isthe custom of many farmers to ventilate 
the hay stacks by means of funnels in their inter. 
or, ia order to prevent the hay from becoming 
mow-burnt by drawing off the hot vapor occa- 
stoned by fermentation, and various methods are 
adopted to effect that purpose; such as square 


| troughs bored full of holes, or nailed tocether 


with laths, or with sacks full of straw, which are 
placed uprisht, and the hay trod round them as 
the making of the stack proceeds, unti! the sack 
is nearly buried, when itis drawn up a fittle, and 
the hay laid round it as before. ‘The advantaves 
supposed to be thus gained are, however, coun- 
teracted by the parts on every side of such vents 
becoming moldy, unless a free thoroughfare be 
secured for the air underneath ; and incase of a 
current being thus adinitted tnto the atack, it 
then ereatly increases the risk of fire. Itis, 
therefore, justly reprobated by every skilful hay- 
maker,and should only be resorted to when ocea- 
sioned by wet weather; in which case the dan- 
ger may be partly prevented by mixing the hay 


; with layers of straw. 


It is well known that a moderate deeree of fer- 
mentation, or stealing of hay in the slack, has the 


effect of communicating a flavor to it which—as 


exemplified in the difference between old and 


| new hay—not only renders it more really nutri- 


nt by heating, and will |! 


more palatable to the caitle which are fed upon 
itthan suchas has never gone through that ope- 
ration; and the greater the quantity of sap which 
can be retained in the hay without endangering 
its being fired, or becoming mow-burnt, the more 
perceptiule will be the fragrance of that flavor. 
The time of getting the hay into stack, therefore, 
requires considerable judgment, and depends 
not alone upon the state of the weather, but also 
upon the condition and qnality of the crop. In 
the presemt parching summer we have seen some 


| seanty erops carried off the meadows, and stack- 
less proportion of exposed sur- || 
elways becoming dusty, and |) 


ed without risk on the second day afier they had 
heen cut; for although this might have been at- 
tended with danger had the grass been succulent 
and weighty, yet if light crops, or those produced 
upen a poor or unmanured soil, were to be long 
exposed to the action of the sun and air, ther 
juices would be dried up, and they would lose 
both in their weight and in their nutritive value. 
The progress of drying may, therefore, be con- 
tinued too long; or it may, on the contrary, be 
not carricd far enough. Accidents of the latter 
kind not unfrequently happen to rich crops in 
fine sunny weather, which by drying the surface 
vives a withered appearance to the grass, and 
leads to the supposition that it is in a state fit to 
be stacked ; but the evaporation being only ex- 


afew feetin height, and is then made to project ternal, and too much of the sap being thus re- 
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tained, the fermentation in the rick becomes too 


grant, and if it should escape being fired, it at | 


ieast loses much of its fragrant smell, acquires a 
dark brown color which increases towards the 
castre, and thus becomes what ts termed mow- 


hurnt—whichis said to weaken horses that eat it, | 
by promoting an excess of urine. In like man- | 


ner, hay which has been putinto stack ina damp 


xtute, besides being exposed to the same risk, is || 


algo subject to become mouldy—in which condi- 


tion but extreme hunger will compel cattle to eat | 


it; butif neither mow-burnt, nor mouldy,tarmers 
do not object to the color being somewhat brown, 
as they consider it a proof of the nutritive quaii- 
ties of the hay. 

On what we have formerly stated in recom. 
mendation of the application of sa't in the stacking 


of all kinds of hay, when csarse, or injured by the | 
wotof an untavorable season, it has been remark. | 
ed, that if it be put into the stack wet, and rainy | 
weather follow immediately, it must increase the | 


dampness, as itis a well established fact that 


salt attracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and | 


therefore must increase the risk of fermnentation. 


On which we have only to observe that, although | 
that theory is contradicted by experience, which | 
shows that the attraction of the salt acts upon | 


the moisture of hay instead of that on the atmos- 


phere, and thus checks fermentation; yet our , 
observations did not extend to hay which was ab- | 


eolutely wet, but to that which was in such a 
rtate of dampness asztorender it liable to become 
musty; andif it be merely coarse, or sapless 


through repeated changes of the weather, the ef- 


fect of about t4lbs. of fine salt sified regularly 
through each ton of hay, when it is put into the 
rtack, will certainly improve tts quality, although 
it may injure its eglor. 

Hay barns possess the decided advantage of not 


only torming a secure receptacle for the hay, but | 


also affording considerable convenience during 
catching weather in carrying small quantities at 
a time as 800R as it is ready, as well as in un- 


loading the wagons under cover, when it could | 


not be done with safety in an exposed yard, and 
thus insure employmtent for hands which might 
otherwise remain idle. In winter they also ad- 


mit of hay being cut out of stack, weighed and | 


bound in perfect safety, which could not sorne- 
times be done out of doors, either with regard to 
the security of the crop, or the comfort of the peo- 


ple employed in preparing it for market. It is | 
likewise the opinion of many farmers that hay | 
may be put together earlier, even by a day, than | 


it would be safe todoitinastack. ‘The expense 


of thatching hay, especially in the ncighborhood | 


of large towns where straw is dear, amounts in 
common seasons to about 2s., and in some cases 
23, 6d. per Joad; though from that is to be de- 
ducted the value of the straw as litter when the 
rtack is cut: In hay-barng this charge is avoid- 
ed; and as there is a farther saving occasioned 


’ 


by the facility of loading the hay, and afterwards | 


of cutting it for market under eover, these sums 
have, in wet seasons, amounted to something 
considerable. 
nuthor of the “ Middlesex Survey,” erected one 
capable of containing one hundred loads of hay, 
‘upon oak posts, in a most complete manner, at 
Wost Barnes farm, in Surrey, where he resided 


wiany years; and he gaye, that the savings equal- | 


ed its coat in two years: but this was aided by 
the then high price of straw. With this building 
we are well acquainted, and we ean vouch that 
it oontains all the conveniences already stated ; 
wor, although the land is highly manured, and 


the hay produced upon the farm is of excellent | 
quality, has there ever becn an instance of its be- |, 


ing too much heated. ‘The roof is tiled, and it is 
bearded to some distance below the caves: the 
entrance being in the centre, it forms two large 


bays for the reception of the crop, and affurds || 


complete shelter to a couple of wagons. 
We must, however, admit, that hay stacked in 
the same yard cuts out of the rick in rather finer 
order than that in the barn; and although the 
difference is not so great as to affect its price, it 
is yet preferred by those who are acquainted with 
the circumstance. It is difficult to account for 
this, for the hay is in both cases equally open to 


'' the air, and that in the barn is put together in 
larger quantities than that which is stacked, con- 
| sequently ought to be closer, and to sweat with 
|| Moore effect; yet the contrary is the fact, and the 


| same observation has been made by many far | 
mers with whom we are acquainted. The barn | 
is however roofed with tiles, which do not forma | 
roof so impenetrable to the air as one of thatch; || so those of tithes, taxes and field labor: thus 
neither can the hay be packed so close to the | making the whole charge amount to Sl. 58. per 


fer equally efficient manure in return that will 
| cost about 4s, more; so that the whole charge 
| cannot be calculated at less than somewhere 
| about 2], per foad. ‘This account differs but Lit- 
| tle trom that furnished by Mr. Middleton in his 

Survey of Middlesex; but he estimates the en- 

lire expense of manuring once in three years, al- 


Mr. Middleton, the well-known | 


roof; thus its sweating is partially prevented, 
and to this the defect may probably be attributed, 
Grass, when dried into hay, loses about three- 


fourths of its weight: 400 tons in the field conse. | 
quently yield only 100 when putinto stack; by | 


the process of heat and evaporation it is suppos- 

ed to be still further reduced about ten per cent. 
' in the course of the year, and if cut for sale dur- 
ing the summer months, the operations of cutting, 
trussing and carrying to market, render it so 
much lighter, by exposure to the sun and wind, 
that it probably loses from five to ten per cent. 
more. During the winter, this latter species of 
waste will be avoided, and from this circum- 
stance, together with others which relate to price 
and conveyance, farmers who do not consume 
their hay upon the premises, may determine the 


half of meadow hay is thought a good average: 
in fine seasons, and with pleaty of manure, two 
loads are frequently made; but three loads or 
perhaps tons, when cut out of the stack, formthe 
largest crop ever produced upon soils of the very 
richest quality. 

Hay is sold in London, and generally through- 
out the southern markets, by the load, containing 


36 trusses, each weighing 60lbs, until Michael- | 


mas, and 56lbs, after that period, or 19cwt. to the 


load. In many country places it is, however, ea- || 


timated by the ton: at Edinburgh it is dispoged 


ef by the stone of 25lb3 avoirdupoia, delivered in |, 
bulk ; for neither in Scotland nor in Ireland is it | 


trussed for market. * * » * 


of labor, vary, of course, in different places. 


Those ia the district around London being the | 
highest, we shall state according to the last esti- | 


mate, as they may be reduced according to the 
rates in other parts, and are as follows :— 
Mowing varies from four to six shillings per 

acre, according to the crop ; but the general price 
is five. Making, including the wages of all the 
laborers employed in tedding, carting and stack- 
ing—but exclusive of any charge ior horse labor, 
which being performed by the farm teams is not 
included—is from ten to fifteen shillings, as the 
weather proves dry or wet, and the crop light or 
heavy; but it may commonly !+> got in from ten 
/ to twelve. Nien and women will, upon an aver- 
age, drink about four quarts of beer each per day 
at 6d. per galion—say about 2s. per acre for 
beer; but, when the days are hot, the men atthe 
stacks and withthe carts have a more liberal sup- 
ply toinduce them to get on. These charges, 
therefore, amount to— 

Mowing, say per acre ....-..0++ 58, 

Making, do. ...ceeseee eee 10 

Becr, do. 


On an average of soils and years the crop may | 


be abont one load and a quarter of meadow hay 
per acre when cut fromthe stack ; consequently, 
_ the expenses upon a load will be as follows, viz. 


Four-fifths of the above sum........132. 6d. 
Thatching, about 2s. per load; but as 
the straw will make bedding for cattle 
when it comes from the stack, say...-.- 
Binding for market ...-..seeeeeeees 
Toll-bars and carter .....-00.eeeeeee 
Salesman for selling ......-++-e+ee0+ 
And if held over until the following day 7 6 


| The actual outlay, in money, is therefore 25s. the 
| load, to which must be added the expense of the 
| team according to the distance to which it is to 
be careied, which may be safely estimated at 
about 10s. at the lowest; and as every farmer is 
bound by lus lease—or even by the custom of the 
country if only holding his land upon a common 


| agreement—te carry back a load of dung, or oth- 


orrto~ 
oOaan 


scason at which it will be most advisable to dis- | 
pose of the crop. Upon good land a load and a | 


The expenses of making hay consisting chiefly | 


| acre, exciusive of rent. 


List of Payments 
For the Farmer from Oct. 13, to Dec, 23, 1836. 


For vol. 7. W. Tolford. 

| Mathew ‘Talman. C. Wilmarth, 

| Perry Howland, D. McKenzee. 

| P.G. Davisen. Jenne Carter. 

| Gulielmus Wing, Samuel Griges. 

| Alex. A. Hooker. Chauntey Flall. 

| H. D. Risley. Vioses Sinith. 

_E. M. Conklin. William Goodell, & } of 
| Rumsey Reeve. vol. 7. 

| Albert Shepard, Bela Dunbar. 

| W. Scott Burn. Oren L. Stanton. 

J. Wz. Allen, vol. 7&8} First half of vol 7. 
| Joseph S Loomis, Hicks & Shepard. 
For vol. 6. Josiah Watkins. 

| Benjamin Bailey, jr. Last half of vol. 6. 
| Lewis Cheesman. Samuel Waldo. 

| William A. Townsend. George L. Beckwith. 
| Sylvanus Ames, James H. Thorn. 

| Jabez Gallop,6&7. | Martin Roberts. 

| H. Gregory. From July, 1836, to July, 
| Westell W. Powell. 1837. 

|| Z. B. Stout. Amos Bruce. 

| John Howe. John Beeson. 


Jacob Widner, from Oct. 1835, to Oct. 1836. 

Lewis Porter, from Sept. 1, 1826, to March}, 
| 1838. 

| Ben), Hinman, vol. 4 and 5: 

William Watkins, half of 6 and vol. 7, 

; Russell Cooley, from Oct. 1826, to Oct. 1837. 
| Horace Heath, from June, 1836,te June,1837. 
| Seneca Tracey, from Oct. 1836, to Oct. 1837, 

| D. McMaster, vols. 4,5 & 6, 

Joseph Kent, vols. 3, 4, 5 & 6. 

Wm. Scott, half of 5andvol.6 2} 

J. P. Sears, half of 6 and vol. 7. ~~ 

| Asa Whittier, last half of vol. 7. 

| Frederick A. Coffin, vols. 5 and 6, 
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H GENUINE Morus multicau- 
| 20,000 lis,or Chinese Mulberrry, of 
|| one and’ two years’ growth, by the dozen, hundred 
l or thousand. 

|| Also—30,000 White Mulberry, of one and two 
ASA ROWER. 


25,000 Mulberry Trees, 

FE have 25,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees 
3 years old, which we will scll at $25 per 
| 1000, or $3 per 100. If 5000 or upwards are ta- 
_ken, a deduction will be made, 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


Rochester Seed Store. 





| yars’ growth—for sale by 
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| Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursee 
RIES, GREECE, MONROE CO. N. Y. 


HIS establishment now compri- 
ses over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with Trees and Plants in the 
i} different stages of their growth. 
i The subscriber offers to the publica 
|, choice selection of Fruit Trees, of Frencl, Ger- 
|| man, English and American varieties, consisting of 
|| Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricots, 
'| Nectarines, Quinees,Currants, Gooseberries,Rasp+ 
|| berries, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Ornamental 
|| Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep~ 
|| ers, Herbaceous Perennial Piants, Bulbous Roots, 
| splendid Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c, 
| Also, alarge collection of Green House Plants, 
|| of choice and select varieties, in good condition. 
| Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, 
when ordered, are carefully selected and faithfully 
packed, and if desired delivered on the canal one 
mile from tue Nursery, or at Rochester, 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
publisher of this paper. 
+ Catalogues will be sent to every Applieant gratis, 
or may be had by calling at the OMce of the Genesee 
} Farmer. oct l ASA ROWE, 


1} 
} 
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THE GENESEE FARM E 


Dec. 24, 1836, 





From the Philadelphia Commercial Herald. | his 


Manners. 


} 


ver our attention is drawn to them; first, that in | 


a country where every man must, as a general | ver : 
y y ; = | young ladies possess, giving them; " “eu of it, 


rule, be the artificer of his own fortune, and 


where eloquence is the sure road to fortune and | 


distinction, ¢o little pains are taken to cultivate 


it; and secondly, that where so much of an in- | 


dividual’s success in life depends upon bis ad- 
dress and manners, they should be so much neg- 
lected. On the subject of eloquence, we may 
hereafter remark ; at present, our purpose }s to 


confine ourselves to a few obscervalions upon | 


MANNERS. 
Affect as we will, to respect minp and TALENTS, 


and tu regard DEPORTMENT as unimportant and | 


not worthy a moment’s consideration, there is 


not a human being in existence who is not sus- | 


ceptible to the influence of gentlemanly man- 


ners, from “the King, Lords and Commons,” | 000,000 pounds of lead: and the P°"!ng of the 


down to the “sweep,” or the “loafer” that per- 
umbulates the streets. If we look around among 


our acquaintances, we shall see innumerable in- | 
stances where individuals owe their success or | 


failure in life to their personal address— this is 


more apparent among professional men, and es- | 


pecially physicians, than perhaps — _ 
class ; but it is more or less the case in all 
of business, 


other | 
kinds | 
An ill-bred, morose physician or | 


der, or he will find himself without clieats or pa- | 


tients; and even if he possess superior abilities, 
he will only be called on in very urgent and im- 
portant cases, when his crabbedness is tolerated 
on account of his professional skill. 
wholesale merchant the case is somewhat though 


With the | 


not materially different. The cheapness of his | 
goods, and the skill with which they may have | 


been selected, may induce customers to overlook 
his disagreeable deportment, but he will find it 
impossible to secure a regular and aTTAcHeED set 
of customers, who will at all times give him the 


| can compete with it for the Icad trade Of the upper 


preference over others, the price and quality of , 


their goods being the same. 


With the retail merchant, or shopkeeper, es- | 
pecially in cities, a good address is of the high- | : 
few branches at the summit of the "€e, followed || 


est importance, as his customers are generally 
those with whom manners is all in all, the la- 


|| down the tree without breaking the Park 
dies—who are never long in discovering whether | 


they are treated with polite and respectful atten- | 


tion by those who serve them, or otherwise, and 
are as sure to avoid an ill-bred shopkeeper, as 


they are to patronize a polite and agreeable one. | 


Thus we see tlfe importance of a good address 
in a business point of view, which ought to be a 


sufficient motive for parents to take special care | 


in forming the manners of their children, 


| No, 155. 


But there is another light in which the impor- | 
tance of cuitivating refined manners in their | 
children, may be presented to parents, whichis | 
more likely to attract their attention, and to ope- | 


rate upon them with eloquence, 


All parents, |, 
we believe, are ambitious to advance their chil- | 
dren in society, and to settle them well in the | 


world—that is, to form for them, or enable them | 


to form, advantageous connections in life. To 
do this, nothing is more eesential than refined 


manners, and a pleasing, courtcous address ; 
they arein fact absolutely necessary. Thereare | 
no better judges of deportment than ladies, and | 
it is in their society alone that our sex can ac- | 


quire that ease and polish which they so much 
admire. For this reason, young men should by 
all means seek the society of the most refined 


and intelligent females—those in whose pre- | 


sence they feel the restraint of respect. Ladies 
have a delicate and intuitive sense of propriety, 
which in virtuous females (and young men should 
associate with noother) marks with disapproba- 


tion the least aberation from correct deportment | 


—and they have also a natural grace which com- 
municates Itself, in some degree, -to those in 
whose good fortune it may be to enjoy their soci- 
ety, and especially to them who entertain for 
them feelings of a more delicate and ardent na- 
ture than mere friendship; for love is not more 
potent in refining the feelings, than he is in soft- 
ening and polishing the manners of those who 
are forced to acknowledge his power, and yield to 


| 


l 


| price of 43d. per yard is £189,393 15s, per an- 


| manufactures, 13,463. Since thot period power- 


- y ‘ | j wee who™ the 
Two things excite our special wonder whene- | telligent, well bred men—men © y 


‘ville. The leneth will be about 149 Miles, 


| New Orleans route. We hope ®°"'™e will be | 


_ found on opening the ancient 





bewitching influence. Nor is |! less im por- | 
tant for young ladies to enjoy the SClely of in- 
re- |) 
spect; for it is their presence which )estrains 
that hoydenish disposition which @!most all | 


that modest confidence which is % lscinating 
in oureyes; while their conversati0”s if it be not 
of that trifling, frivolous character, POPCrly call- | 
ed nonsense, iinproves their minds 4 their col- | 
loquial powers, ‘The intercourse Others and | 
sisters has its advantages to both—°Ut there is 
wanting in this that respectful deflerenge, and | 
that mutual restraint and circumspeC“on which | 
are the great source of the improvMent which 
arises from the intercourse of the s¢x¢S. 


- 
ne 


The Lead Trade. 


There are annually transported fom the U 
Mississippi lead mines to New-York, About 





pper } 
14,- 


new mines at Dubuque and Minefl Point, in |}, 
Wisconsin Territory, will this Y°* probably | 
swell it to 20,000,000 pounds. Theetghtinge is | 
now done on the Mississippi, by the Way of New 

Orleans to New-York. The lead s¢ Ilsatg cents |) 
per pound in that city. A petition '§ about to be | 
presented to the Territorial Legislature of Wis. 


_consin, next month, for authorizing ““Ompan y to 


| build a rail-read from Milwaukee! ®°Me eli ible 
lawyer, must possess talents of no common or- | 


‘| 
i} 
point on the Mississippi, and to terminate at Cass. 
On 
this rail-road, it iscalculated, theimM¢Se frei cht- 
ing will be done, and taken through our lakes and | 
the Erie canal to New-York, whic! Cn be done | 
in one quarter of the time it now @Kes, by the | 


i 
' 
' 


lost in putting so important a wolk !" Operation: 
and we can safely conclude that 9° Other route 


country. 


Effects of Electricity on V¢setation. 
M. Baric states, that “last yea '™ the month 
of July, the lightning struck one of hE poplars in 


my avenue—the fluid breaking off, at the time,a 





: » and at | 
last passed into the earth, throwi9Z"4P two cubic 


feet of earth. The poplar at the !™® Wag about || 
a foot in circumference: at the present time it is |) 
double that size, whilst those neat by, fave made || 
no perceptible increase in siz.” —L’Inseieute, | 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
‘ 


- 





Beet Sugar. 


Notice has been officially give? 'X the New 
York papers, that an application W! be made to 
the legislature, at the next sessi0", 'OF an aet of 
incorporation for a company for the Manufacture 
of sugar from the beet root, will @ capital of 
$500,000. 


Power-looms in Glasgow haveincl€ased oreat.- 
ly of late years; some idea may be obtained of the 
extent of their use, when it is k9OWn thag, in | 
1835, four houses employed 3040!ooms, "These 
looms, on an average, weave 14 yas each, per 
day. Allowing each loom to work 990 days ina || 
year, these four companies would throw off 10,- 
101,000 yards of cloth, which, #t the average 


num. The power and hand-looms belonging to || 
° . 47 o7 =. 
Glasgow in 1831, amounted to 44'=7 5 wiz :-— 
steam-looms, 15,127; hand-loomsin the city and 
suburbs, 18,537; in other towns for Glasgow 


looms have greatly increased.—Leger, 
It was mentioned in 1834 that in a body 
British Tu 
mulus, near Maiden Castle, there was a/! 
mass of seeds discovered in M€ viscera; 
they have been set by Professor, Lindley, 
who has reared several plants °§ common 
raspberry, now bearing fine fruit. "his 
proves that this plant was knoWN at a wery 
early period in England.—Dorse’ Chron. 





' been tried with sue 


| thal, within the Prussian States 
_eame desirable to get rid of a large } 
in order to avoid the imme 
_the ordinary means, it w 


high. 


| it shattered to pieces, and was a 
easily carried away. 


I 


| the imported bul] Bolivar; dam the importe 
| Flora. \ 
, bull; dam a full blooded Durham Short Horned cow 


| Durham cow 
/ was sold in 1818 for 621 guineas. 


ey CE 
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S experiment has 
nt cess ON &@ mountain eal). 
ed ‘Teufelsberg,near the village of Phillippe 
It be- 
ge rock, and 
ise expense of 
; as resolved to ty 
the effect of atmospheric electricity, '[, 
this end a deep hole was made in the rock 
and from it was raised a bar of iron 28 feet 
At the first thunder storm which en- 
sued, the lightening was attracted by the 
iron bar and conducted into the rock, which 


flerwards 


The followie curiou 





Auction—Farm for Sale. 


WILL sell witheut reserve a Farm of about 200 | 
acres of land, lying in the town of West Bloom- 
field, This farm is situated on the main road lead- 
idg from Canandaigua to Buffalo, one hnndred acres 
on each side of the road ; that on the south side has 
buildings on it—that on the other has none. There 
is abont 25 acres of wheat on the groum. This 
farmcan be sold in two separate lois, if it is the 
choice of purchasers, ‘Those who wish to buy are 
requested to call and examine the premises before 
the day of sale, which wiil take place on the 12th of 
January next, 1837, 

Likewise, at ths same time and place, from 240 to 
260 first rate Sheep, from 40 to 60 tons of good Hay, 
Wagons and Harness, Farming Tools, Househi id 
Furniture, some Lumber, and other articles too nu- 
merous to mention, 

Terms liberal and made known on the day of sale, 

PHINEAS M. SHEPARD. 

West Bloomfield, Dec. 3, 1836. dec 10-f5i* 





Fine Sheep. 
HE subscriber offers for sale, at his residence 
in East Bloomfield, three hundred full blooded 
Merino Ewes, and five hundred fine Saxony Ewes, 
all young and in fine condition. Also, a lot of fine 


| Merino and Saxony Bucks, pure blood, Al! have 
| been selected by good judges, and with care as to 
| fineness and heft of fleece. 


LEONARD THOMPSON. 
East Bloomfield, Ontario co, Dec. I, 1836. {81* 


DURHAM CATTLE. 


WISH to sell my thorough bred improved Dur- 
ham Short Horned Bull ROMEO, and Cow 
FANNY BOLIVAR, (with a Calf by her side.) 


PEDIGREE OF ROMEO AND FANNY BOLIVAR. 
ROMEO, 
Red and white, calved in May, 1834; got by Cher- 





— 


_ ry; dam Fanny Bolivar. 


FANNY BOLIVAR. 
Red and white, calved Dec. 16, 1829, bred by 
Thomas Williams of Chelsea, near Boston ; got by 
cow 


Flora, calved in 1817, got by La Fourne’s 


by Comet. Bolivar, ‘the sire of Fanny Bolivar,” 
bred by Mr. Whitiker in England, imported by Co’. 


| Powell of Philadelphia.—See Herd Book, 2d vol. p. 


24, No. 804. 
CHERRY, “ the sire of Romeo,” was got by Lu- 


| ciferout of Beauty, Lucifer got by Dishley, (a 
| thorough bred Durham bull, imperted in 182] by Geo. 
| Brintnell, Esq. of New Jersey,) out of the imported 


herry, and got by Lancaster, who 
Cherry was got 
by a son of Comet, dam by Marsk ; Marsk was got 


| by Favorite, the sire of Comet; Lancaster was go! 


by Wellington, antl Wellington by Comet. Lancas- 
ter’s dam, Moss Rose, cut of Red Rose, by Favor- 
ite; dam by Favorite; gr. ay ra Ben ; g. gr. dam 
by Foljambet; g. g. gr. damby Hubback. Beauty, 


| the dam of Cherry, imported by De Wolf, was got 


by Samson out of a full bred Durham cow. Sam- 
son was got by Ossian, and Ossian by the celebrated 
old Comet, 
[also have several half and three-fourth blood, 
which are fine: A. REYNOLDS. , 
Rochester, Nov. 22, 1836. nov 26-f4t_ 





QO: one tofour year’s growth, 


‘carefully packed and forwarded to any part of 
states. 


100,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees, 
for sale at Gasport, 
TIMERMAN. 
and trees 
the 


Niagara co. by J. 
N. B. Orders promptly attended to, 


Royalton Center, Nov, 15,1836, nov 19-fiju 








